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of the injuries which he has done me, rather than with some
^%sii^ to avenge myself, lest I should seem to do this for my own
sake; and in fact I should not do so did I not think that it
would conduce to your honour and that of your Society, and lead
to the discovery of very useful truths. But, as the Reverend
Father teaches mathematics in your College of Paris, which may
he called one of the most celebrated in the whole world, and as
the mathematical is the faculty in which I am said principally
to be engaged, so, just as there is no person in all your Society
whose authority can more efficaciously impugn my opinions than
his, there is similarly no one whose errors in this matter could
more easily be attributed to you all, were I to pass them over in
silence. For many people would persuade themselves that he alone
from out of all your Body, had been selected to judge of my opinions,
and thus that on the above question as much regard ought to be
paid to him alone as to you all, and in this matter that the same
judgment should be passed on you as on him.

And further, though the advice which he has followed in this
matter is very well suited to impede, or temporarily retard, the
knowledge of the truth, it is not sufficient to suppress it altogether,
and you would certainly receive no honour if it came to be dis-
covered. For he made no effort to refute my opinions by reasoning,
but contented himself with setting forth as mine, other opinions
of a very inappropriate and pointless description, conceived in
terms sufficiently like mine, and simply mocking them as unworthy
of being refuted. By this artifice he would easily have turned
away all those who do not know me, or who have never seen
my writings, from reading them; and he would perhaps by this
means have prevented a yet further examination by those who
having seen them do not sufficiently understand them as yet, that
is to say, the most part of those who have seen them: for, as a
matter of fact, they would never have doubted that a man of his
profession, and especially one belonging to your Society, would have
dared confidently to set forth opinions as mine, which were not
mine, and to mock at them.

And to this end it would have helped greatly that his Disserta-
tion had not been seen by all, but had merely been communicated
privately to certain of his friends; for by this means it would have
been easy for him to arrange that it would be seen by none of those
who could have recognized his fictions; and the others would have
placed so much the more credence in him, inasmuch as they would
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